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Disappointed in this expectation, the Helvetii next 
turned to the desperate expedient of forcing the Roman 
lines. For this operation every device was exhausted. 
Pontoon bridges, rafts improvised by the score, the 
fords of the Rhone where the river was shallowest, were 
all tried in turn: sometimes by day, though more often 
by night, until, finding themselves always and every- 
where rolled back before the solid strength of the ob- 
structions, the rapid mobility of the defence, and the 
ceaseless discharge of spears, they finally abandoned the 
attempt. 

As I have said Caesar does not very often give us 
such visions ; he is much more inclined to appeal to the 
mind by organized narrative than to the spirit by de- 
scription. A good example of his habit may be found in 
the middle of Chapter io, where Caesar narrates his 
movements to checkmate the Helvetians. I shall quote 
further only the remarkable passage in Chapter 25 of 
the Second Book. I shall give it literally first ; Caesar 
from exhorting the tenth legion went straight to the 
right wing; where he saw his own men hard pressed; 
standards massed in one place; soldiers of 12th legion 
crowded together, keeping each other from fighting; 
every officer of the fourth cohort dead ; standard bearer 
down; standard lost; other cohorts with almost all 
their officers killed or wounded; Sextius Baculus too, a 
mighty man, so desperately wounded that he could not 
stand; rest hesitating; some on the rear stopped 
fighting; getting away, trying to escape the spears; 
enemy on the front coming up all the time ; never stop- 
ping; on each flank too pressing hard; case desperate ! 
no reserves! This is the order of the affair; participles, 
ablative absolutes, infinitives, a wonderful picture. 
Here again Long fails, for he turns it into a narrative, a 
thing which Caesar could easily have done, and which 
he does do in the close of the paragraph, where he does 
not see but narrates his own measures to avert defeat. 
Listen to Long: 

Meanwhile Caesar had passed, after rallying the men 
of the Tenth, to the extreme right of the line, where the 
peril was now most urgent. There the Twelfth legion 
had been driven in upon itself, and with the standards 
of its different companies all crowded together, had lost 
so much of its formation that the men were hampering 
one another in the free play of their weapons. One 
battalion, the 4th, had lost all its six centurions, a 
standard-bearer had been killed and his standard lost; 
in the others a large majority had been either killed or 
wounded. Amongst these was a very gallant soldier 
named Publius Sextius Baculus, one of the first cen- 
turions of the legion, who, wounded severely in several 
places, was now so exhausted that he could no longer 
keep his feet. Disheartened by this loss of officers, the 
rank and file already showed signs of wavering, and 
there were even cases in the rear of men leaving the 
ranks in their efforts to avoid the hail of spears. And 
all the while the attack never weakened ; but round the 
centre thick masses of the enemy were still surging up- 
ward from the lower slopes, and on either wing the pres- 
sure was constantly maintained. It was the moment of 
supreme crisis: for of reserves that might have pushed 
up to the front there were none.' 

If we were to meet such visions in any English author, 
we would respond to them at once. And it is almost 
inconceivable to suppose that our pupils would not also 



respond if their imagination could be touched. They 
respond to similar scenes on the screen. Is it then true 
that they do not respond to Caesar and Cicero, because 
they do not see? Then our duty is to open their eyes. 
The first requisite to this is that our own eyes should be 
opened. This we can accomplish ourselves, but there 
must be a conscious effort involved. We must start 
our own imagination, we must bear in mind what the 
ancients believed, namely, that words were but the 
images of things, moods but the expression of the mind 
or soul. The problem to-day is to bring back the 
spiritual in education, and this must carry with it the 
search for it in what we read with our pupils. Cicero 
says that Caesar's style gives us pictures set in a good 
light. The same can be said of Cicero himself. Then 
let us draw aside the curtains which have so shrouded 
these pictures and let the beauty of the pictures shine 
forth. 

I forbear to say anything about Vergil, not because 
the same interpretation is not valuable there, but 
because, being poetry, we have been accustomed to 
interpret the Aeneid with more emphasis on the 
dramatic side. Every one can see that Vergil wrote 
poetry. What I have been trying to show is that 
Caesar and Cicero wrote poetry as well. 
Teachers Collece. GONZALEZ LODGE. 
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Das Bildnis Menanders. Nachgewiesen von Franz 
Studniczka. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. Pp. 31 ; 
Plates 10; Figures 5. 

Professor Studniczka has published in pamphlet 
form his monograph on the portrait heads of Menander, 
which first appeared in Neue Jahrbucher fur Klassische 
Altertum, Geschichte und Deutsche Literatur, 21. 
This is one of the rather numerous works on Greek 
portraiture which have appeared since Bernoulli 
brought out his Griechische Ikonographie in 1901, 
although Studniczka's interest in Menander antedates 
that time. The more important of these publications 
are the collections of Hekler (Die Bildniskunst der 
Griechen und Romer) and Delbruck (Antike Portrats) 
in 1912; Lippold's Griechische Portratstatuen (1912); 
and . Kekule von Stradonitz's monographs on the 
portraits of Socrates (1908) and of the Greek Generals 
(191 o), published by the Berlin -Academy. Other 
special articles in this field which might be mentioned 
are Six's, on the portaits of Timotheus, (Romische 
Mittheilungerr, 1902), Poulsen's, on a portrait of 
Hyperides (Monuments Piot, 1913), Esdaile's, on 
Aristippus (Journal of the Hellenic Society, 1914), 
Blum's, on Hellenistic princes (Bulletin de Corre- 
spendance Heltenique, 1915), S. Reinach's, on Epichar- 
mus (Revue Archeologique, 1917), etc. 

It may be remembered that it was Studniczka who 
first identified as portraits of Menander the series of fine 
heads which had previously been supposed to represent 
Pompey and were so published by Bernoulli, in his 
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Rdmische Ikonographie (1882). The identification is 
probably correct, although the evidence for it is not as 
strong as might be wished. In brief it is this. In 1 570, 
Fulvio Orsini published in his Imagines Illustrium a 
head in high relief projecting from a shield-like back- 
ground inscribed with the name of Menander. This 
was reproduced with somewhat altered features in a 
later edition. It was said to have been found in Rome, 
but has long since disappeared. In Marbury Hall, 
Cheshire, there is another imago clipeata which has the 
name of Menander written on the edge of the 'shield', 
but it is a matter of dispute whether or not this inscrip- 
tion is ancient. At any rate, this cannot be the portrait 
published by Orsini. Furthermore, neither of them 
bears a very marked resemblance to the series of heads 
with which Studniczka compares them. There is, 
however, in the Lateran Museum a relief which has 
probably correctly been interpreted as representing a 
comic poet seated and holding a mask in his left hand 
while two more masks rest on a table in front of him. 
The head of this figure portrays the same man as the 
portrait heads. Again, the original of all these heads 
must have been a person of distinction ; so many copies 
have come down to modern times. Bernoulli, in his 
Griechische Ikonographie, records nineteen, and 
Studniczka adds thirteen more. These facts taken 
together make a fairly good case for Menander. 

In the best of the copies the face is that of a handsome 
man of about fifty years of age. His expression is 
earnest (almost intense in some examples), and reveals 
great intellectual power. At the same time there is 
something contemplative in the look. This again 
corresponds well with what is known of Menander from 
literary sources. 

Studniczka discusses the head in detail and considers 
the various problems connected with it. He reproduces 
about a dozen different copies; it is to be regretted that 
he does not give illustrations of all the replicas known 
to him. If that was impossible, he should at least have 
printed a list of them. It is worth noting that he finds 
evidence for the influence of Lysippus in the portrait. 

Studniczka's name is so well known in the field of 
classical archaeology that the fact that he is the author 
of this monograph will at once be accepted as a sufficient 
guarantee of its scholarly character and the accuracy of 
its statements. He is, therefore, all the more to be 
blamed for displaying the usual German ignorance of 
the contents of American museums and for making 
incorrect statements about them. He reproduces 
three heads which he says are in the Boston Museum. 
One of them, the herm reproduced in Taf el 6. 1 , is there ; 
the other two are not. Of the latter, one (Taf el 8.1) 
is the fine specimen which has for many years been in 
the possession of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia and has been exhibited 
among its ancient sculptures. It is one of the best in 
the whole series, though the illustration does not give a 
good idea of it. I do not at present know the location 
of the third head, but Dr. Fairbanks, the Director of 



the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, writes me that it is 
not there, and that there is no record that it was ever 
in the possession of the Boston Museum. Errors of 
this kind, which a little investigation might have 
avoided, tend to bring discredit upon the conclusions 
arrived at. But, aside from this blemish, the mono- 
graph is an important piece of work and a valuable 
contribution to the study of Greek portraiture. 
University of Pennsylvania. William N. Bates. 



Historical References on Coins of the Roman Empire 
from Augustus to Gallienus. By Edward A. Syden- 
ham. Reprinted from the Numismatic Circular, 
1915-1916. London: Spink and Son (1917). Pp. 
155. 

The coins of the Roman Empire, while not always 
reflecting contemporary history, nevertheless contain 
far more numerous references to political and military 
events, personal acts, triumphs and achievements of 
the Roman Emperors than is perhaps generally be- 
lieved. Once these coins are placed in their historical 
background, which implies, of course, a chronological 
arrangement, the real reason and interest of the types 
become manifest. 

Except for Stevenson's useful but rather lengthy and 
cumbersome Dictionary of Roman Coins, we have had 
no work which attempted to deal with the coinage of 
the Roman Empire in its historical setting until the 
advent of the present volume. This work, by the 
Rev. E. A. Sydenham, which appeared serially in the 
Numismatic Circular, 1915-1916, is the only one of its 
kind, and is invaluable to the collector and student. 

The coins which one may merely locate in the great 
corpus of Roman Imperial coins, the Description des 
M^dailles Impenales, by Henri Cohen, in eight volumes, 
acquire with the reading of Mr. Sydenham's book a 
fresh interest and significance. In fact, it is only when 
one attempts to arrange a given series in chronological 
order that the real sense of the reverse coin type 
becomes apparent. Of course Mr. Sydenham's book 
contains only selections, but these are the coins most 
commonly known. 

In Cohen's work, a monument of enormous erudition, 
the arrangement of the coins under the Emperors is 
alphabetical according to the reverse inscriptions. 
Dates and, occasionally, though more rarely, mints are 
given in parenthesis. A large proportion of these 
coin legends are the same under various Emperors, and, 
taken apart from their historical surroundings, thetypes 
often appear stereotyped and dull. A case in point 
would be the coinage of Hadrian, who for fourteen 
years was constantly journeying about the Empire. 
The coins reflecting these journeys are those bearing 
the personifications of the various provinces, accom- 
panied by the descriptive name Hispania, Africa, etc. ; 
and the Adventus, Restitutor, and Exereitus types. 
Mr. Sydenham sketches Hadrian's travels and the chief 
events of these journeys under their respective dates, 



